CHAPTER II
jy^AHARAJA RANJIT SINGH, as we have seen, had for a
long time been casting greedy eyes on Shikarpur. The
commercial schemes of Lord William Bentinck and the insur-
rection of Syed Ahmad had induced him to postpone his designs
towards that country. After the defeat of Syed Ahmad his
hands were free and he grew still more eager to extend his
influence in that direction* In 1833, the matter was precipi-
tated by Shah Shu ja who set out, from Ludhiana towards
Shikarpur to make yet another attempt to win his throne of
Kabul. While Shah Shuja was on the way to Shikarpur
Ranjit Singh thought of forestalling him there and, accord-
ingly, his Vakil even hinted it to Mr. Fraser, the British
Resident at Delhi. The British Government's reply was
that " to advance upon Shikarpur, the country of a friendly
power, merely on the ground of the Shah having proceeded
thither, would hardly seem to be reconcilable with those
principles by which the conduct of nations is ordinarily
governed."1
WILLIAM BENTINCK's VIEWS REGARDING SINDH
The British authorities themselves, under Lord William
Bentinck, were not willing to adopt any active political
measures with regard to Sindh. The Governor-General
steadily pursued a policy of neutrality, though he quite
realised that it might have to be reversed later on. This is
quite clear fromt he following reply of the Supreme Govern-
ment to W. Fraser, their Agent at Delhi, wThen the latter
suggested the desirability of obtaining the cession of Bakhar
on the Indus from the Amirs of Sindh through Shah Shuja :
** However desirable it may be for us eventually to obtain a
commanding position on the Indus, it would be premature at
1 Enclosures in the letter of Maenaughten to Wade, 5th March 18&3,
B. 117, L. 3, P. G. R.